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Misrepresentations Kindly Intended, and 
Otherwise. 

Friends in representative situations are not 
infrequently brought to grief by liberties 
taken by publishers with their names, or with 
written answers to interrogatories which have 
been sent to them by promoters of this or that 
scheme. Their modes of address to editors 
of daily papers, when their replies or commun- 
ications appear in print, have been so tam- 
pered with by the publishers as to advertise 
the Friends as deniers of their testimonies. 
No matter how a Friend writes to a paper, an- 
other hand forthwith makes him seem to say 
“Sir,’”’ or ‘‘Dear Sir,’’ or to have affixed flat- 
tering titles which a Friend could not consci- 
entiously use. Advertisers of ‘‘Charity” Balls, 
or some other questionable project, send com- 
plimentary tickets to a man or woman minister 
among us, and though receiving no reply have 
published the minister’s name in their list of 
vice-presidents or committees. A reply writ- 
ten by a citizen with especial care to conceal 
the knowledge of his engagements in life, is 
unauthorizedly published with a ‘‘Rev.’’ pre- 
fixed to his name and a note added as if he 
were pastor of a Friends’ Meeting. 

These misrepresentations are made in ignor- 
ance of the hurt they are giving to the vic- 
tims, and are doing to impair the confidence 
of their brethren. We can excuse undiscern- 
ing fellow-citizens, when we consider their 
training, for being unaware of the relation of 
the principle and spirit of truth to the expres- 
sions which they put into our mouths or pens; 
and the more so when prominent public work- 
ers bearing our religious Society’s name are 
apparently free in conscience to parade before 
public assemblies all mudes of address or com- 
Pliment which have their foundation in lip- 













honor but notin pure truth. ‘‘The reverend 
Mr. Babcock will lead us in prayer;’’ ‘‘the 
right reverend So-and-So will now address us;” 
‘*his honor will please observe,” etc., etc.,— 
these expressions, or the like, we have in 
public audiences been pained with hearing, as 
coming through ostensibly Quaker lips, and 
compromising the position of Friends in the 
community. What wonder then that non-mem- 
bers thus taught concerning us by members 


markably favored with the company and labor 
of devout and gifted servants of the Lord from 
the other Yearly Meetings with which we cor- 
respond, and from Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing as well, for which privilege grateful ac- 
knowledgment is still offered to the Giver of 
all our sure mercies, And it is believed and 
freely expressed that on no previous occasion 
was the gathered assembly more conscious of 
the presence of Him whose promise to his 
Church is ‘‘Lo, I am with you always, even 
unto the end of the world.” 


should revise down our words to the popular 
standard. 

Let these reformers bearing our name but 
otherwise independent, take notice, when they 
blame steadfast Friends for not entering in 
with them into associations for desirable ends, 
that they have themselves to blame for much 
of Friends’ hesitation. When our members 
seem unable to mix with others in reformatory 
associations without surrendering, as soon as 
it is found too singular to be easy, every testi- 
mony for truth as held by us so that princi- 
ples seem steadily to wane along with testi- 
monies, can they wonder that they are making 
of themselves conspicuous warnings to con- 
cerned Friends against joining in such move- 
ments? Much more good in public life Friends 
might do and would be encouraged to do if so 
many such active reformers were not saying, 
‘*Look at my course! You can’t enter into 
public reform work and be a Friend!”’ 

Yet it was in the days when the members of 
the Society of Friends kept most consistently to 
their testimonies, that they built up for the 
Society that large and firm reputation which 
still survives for righteous benevolence and 
for being staunch in every good cause,—a 
reputation which less consistent members are 
banking on now, and need to thank the living 
conservatives of the former day for. 


Report Concerning lowa Yearly Meeting. 


lowa Yearly Meeting (conservative) was held 
at West Branch, Iowa, from the 16th to the 
21st of Tenth Month, 1901. The company in 
attendance was much larger than last year, 
the increase being mostly from the member- 
ship of Hickory Grove Quarterly Meeting, 
though several Friends from other Yearly 
Meetings were present... . 

There was, however, no minister with cer- 
tificate for service in our midst. Thomas Wit- 


son, from West Grove, Penna., liberated for 


religious service in the neighborhood, very ac- 
ceptably attended most of the sessions. 


Hitherto this Yearly Meeting has been re- 























yield obedience to Divine requiring. 





On the occasions for Public Worship when 


the accommodation of the large house was 
fully taxed the periods of silence were to many 
baptizing seasons, while the ministry offered, 
which was considerable, was of the same na- 
ture. 
reference to the spiritual and practical char- 
acteristics which have distinguished the So- 
ciety of Friends through its whole history. 
In this way teaching formed no mean part of 
the service, many persons in the audience 
having but little previous knowledge of the 
fundamental truths the body so earnestly con- 
tends for and vital to all true religion. 
branch of the service seems to be called for 
quite as much as when early Friends pro- 
claimed the necessity of spiritual independence 
from all the form and ritualism then holding 
the masses in ignorance and which it is evi- 
dent still cling to the systems dominated hy 
clerical authority and teaching. 


The testimonies borne had particular 


This 


While considering the state of society it was 


manifest that our high calling in the Gospel 
of Christ was endeavored after in much weak- 
ness and many shortcomings, while doubtless 
on the part of some there is living concern to 
be faithful. 


And the keynote of the admoni- 
tien and counsel extended, was, that all might 
Walk- 
ing in the footsteps of Him who in the em- 
phasis and pathos of eternal love declared, 
**Except a man deny himself and take up his 
cross daily and follow me he cannot be my 
disciple.” 

It was again and again impressed upon the 
gathered assembly that this self-denial struck 
at the root of the wide-spread worldliness so 
manifest in our times, corrupting all branches 
of general society, and seemingly the great 
temptation presented to the followers of Christ. 
That the young should receive their school 
education in surroundings fraught with in- 
fluence setting forth the meekness and gentle- 
ness of Christ, our boarding schools and other 
schools are encouraged with results worthy of 
the effort. But we were forcibly reminded 
while looking at this branch of the church’s 
service, that the home-training, the educa- 
tion of the family circle, when truly pious is 
of necessity the foundation effort, and valu- 
able above all others in affording godly im- 
press on the lives of the young, and for which 
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no equal substitute can be found. And here 
more than anywhere else, lies the prospect for 
continuance of our beloved Society. How 
important isthe injunction applicable to par- 
ents, ‘‘Train up a child in the way he should 
go and when he is old he will not depart from 
it.”” 

The reading of the Epistles from the cor- 
responding Yearly Meeting was eminently a 
season of heart tendering from the deep sense 
of unity of experience in the Truth and living 
concern for its maintenance in the simplicity 
and devotion of former days. It was clear 
that no mere formality occasioned their prep- 
aration, with the feeling that this branch of 
Christian fellowship is increasingly useful and 
far far beyond outward acknowledgment of 
union. 

The proposal introduced last year for hold- 
ing the Yearly Meeting altogether at West 
Branch instead of alternating between that 
place and Earlham, was again considered and 
resulted in the conclusion that the time had 
not come for making the change. 

Clarkson T. Penrose and Milton Mills were 
again appointed clerk and assistant clerk. 


A. C. 
WEstT Brancu, lIowa., Tenth Month 28, 1gor. 


Signs of the Times. 


There are two great masterly causes for the 
present defection in the spiritual life of the 
Church and the decrease of conversions: 

1. The destructive criticism which impairs 
and undermines faith, ‘‘the mother grace,’’ 
in clergy and laity. 

2. Our splendid, intellectual, materialistic. 
and secular civilization bewitches the people 
with a craze of money-making, worldly plea- 
sure, and monumental egotism. Christ is 
crucified between two thieves, business and 
pleasure. God shows us the remedy: belicve 
God and come out from the world. 

From these two roots crop out some seven 
offshoots, or manifestations: 

1. The neglect of home religion ani de- 
votional meetings, to counteract the outside 
influence of worldliness and secular education. 

2. The frenzy of pleasure in worldly amuse- 
ments and the functions of hypocritical and 
hollow-hearted society. ‘‘Society’’ is now 
doing more to injure the spiritual life of our 
city churches than the saloons. 

3. ‘*The amusement heresy and cooking 
stove apostasy’’ in the churches, opening a 
wide door for fellowship with the world in 
merchandising, feasting, and fun. The less 
piety a church has the more oysters, ice cream, 
and fun it takes to run it, and the faster it 
runs from God. 

4. The general and unprecedented preva- 
lence of novel reading among church mem- 
bers and Sunday-school children. and the re- 
hashing of them even in the pulpit. 

5. The multiplication of special days which 
simply create and nourish the love of novelties 
outside of the Gospel and which belong toa 
corrupted or a chromo Christianity. 

6. The craze of organization in the church, 
added to outside lodges, which cumbers and 
confuses the church with the clatter of unblest 
machinery promotes worldly formality and the 
clannishness of classes rather than the catho- 
licity of Christianity. 

7. Last, but not least, the secular, sen- 


sational, and cowardly preaching of the day, 
which changes the emphasis from eternity to 
time. 

The near future will witness a separation. 
Christ will soon call his people out.—E. P. 
Marvin in Gospel Message. 


How To Make Infidels. 


A clergyman of London referring to the 
death of a noted unbeliever, and to the perse- 
cutions which perhaps drove him from honest 
doubt to infidelity and atheism, remarked: 

‘“‘The origin of the skepticism of this half 
century has, I think, few better illustrations 
than is presented to us in the story of the 
youth of this skeptic. You all know that he 
was an earnest and successful Sunday-school 
teacher; that he wrought well at St. Peter’s 
Church, Hackney; that he was a diligent 
student of the evidences of Christianity, and 
was a master of the significance uf the thirty- 
nine articles. At the outset, like most of us, 
he accepted just as it came to him the faith. 
Christianity he took as being what it professes 
to be, and especially he took it as being what 
its recognized teachers professed it to be. 
But there came to him as there comes to most 
of us, a sifting time; a period of examination, 
when he wanted to know upon what grounds 
his faith rested, by what he could sustain his 
convictions inthe light of human reason, and 
in the presence perchance, of those who were 
prepared to attack them. It is, I think, the 
most painful and perilous moment of a man’s 
life, when he passes from the position of un- 
hesitating acceptance of the faith to that of 
one who begins to sift it. Especially is it a 
period of peril to the young man who hates 
shuffles, who has an intense abhorrence of 
anything like cant, and shifts, and devices, 
and demands frank and fearless treatment of 
evidence. It is impossible for him to fall into 
the tricks of middle age, or to be contented 
with the subterfuges of men who simply want 
an easy time of it in reference to their Christ- 
ianity. And, therefore, skill is never so much 
in demand—the affection, the gentleness, the 
kindliness, and considerateness of the best 
nurse—all these are wanted when a man has 
to treat with the soul and its difficulties. 

‘‘No moment is so fraught with peril, or 
so fruitful in opportunity, as that which is 
offered to the religious teacher in helping a 
soul to go through this sifting time, and to 
find for itself a clear grip of the truth, as 
truth is in itself and in Christ Jesus. Well, 
it was the misfortune of this man to go to his 
clergyman—a clergyman richly dowered with 
bigotry, but unfortunately, very much wanting 
in good sense; who was, I imagine, in the habit 
of regarding every moving brain as an indi- 
cation of a very black heart, and so far as the 
biographers tell us anything of the matter, he 
was so treated by this clergyman that the issue 
was that he went out into the desert a wanderer, 
penniless, without a home, and without a 
situation, solely because he had ventured to 
question the Thirty-nine Articles, and to in- 
vestigate for himself the principles of the 
Christian faith. This was pushing off this 
young man from the very fringes of Christianity 
into the deserts of skepticism. It was here 
that his skepticism had its origin. It was at 
this point, whatever may have been his con- 
victions since that time, and through, this 


| 
action, that he became an atheist. 


a Is there 
no instruction for us in this fact? See we no 


light upon our own path from this unquestiop. 
able error? Does not half? nay, does not more 
than half of the skepticism of our day spring 
out of the mistaken way in which we deal with 
doubt and doubters ? We stand by and say, 
‘Fling your doubts to the winds, and just be- 
lieve. Wherefore enquire? Trust. Take it 
as you find it. The Bible is true from the 
first word to the last. Swallow it whole and 
enter into the blessedness straight away!’ 
So has been the habit of men. Consequent 
upon this treatment, we have had a great 
brood of skeptics and atheists, who if they 
had been fortunate enough to receive kind- 
ly any Christian treatment—if they had been 
treated in the way Christ treated Thomas, they 
would instead of being assailers of Christianity, 
have come forward as its champions and its 
defenders.”’ 


—-_——_—_—__-~>> 


Pulling ‘Teeth with the Fingers, 


In spite of China’s dislike for innovations, she 
finds it impossible to escape them. At one 
time, says the N. Y. Evening Post, the dentists 
formed an important guild in China, but in 
the past thirty years hundreds of bright young 
Mongolians have picked up more or less know- 
ledge of the profession from American prac- 
titioners abroad, and are now doing business 
according to modern scientific methods. In 
San Francisco the new school has almost driven 
the old one to the wall. Nevertheless, three 
or four of the latter pursues the calling in the 
same manner as their ancestors did for a 
thousand years. At least, one of them visits 
New York every year, and stays two or three 
months, untilall his customers have had their 
teeth put ‘‘in order.” 

His work is curiously primitive. For ex- 
tracting, he relies upon his fingers, and with 
these he does marvels. With thumb and fore- 
finger he will pull a bicuspid or a molar on 
which an American operator employs a power- 
ful pair of forceps. The dexterity is the re- 
sult of years of practice. From boyhood to 
manhood he is trained to pull pegs driven into 
a wooden board. Three and four times a day, 
a half-hour at a time, he drives pegs into the 
holes of his practice board and then pulls them 
out again. He lifts in similar fashion teeth 
to which are attached heavy weights. This 
special training changes the aspect of the 
hand. 

The spare flesh vanishes, and the blood 
vessels and tendons seem to double in size. 
The forearm grows in girth and becomes as 
hard as wood. The apprenticeship period lasts 
two years. At the end the student has 4 
finger grip which is a wonder. Its strength 
is equivalent to a lifting power of three and 
even four hundred pounds. 

ESTEEMING others better than ourselves, 
let us magnify their virtues and minimize 
their failings. But, should we see a fault in 
a sister, and feel drawn to reclaim her, let 
our labor therefore, be invariably in the 
meekness and gentleness of Christ. So shall 
Christ go with us and we ourselves be pre 
served from a captious, fault-finding disposi 
tion, itself comparable ‘‘to the beam m 
our own eye.’’—Canada Y. M. Women's 


Epistle. 
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ll ane 
IN MEMORY OF GEORGE DILWYN. 


BY CHARLES WEST THOMPSON. 


Fully ripe, like the ear for the reaper 
He met the pale messenger’s ward; 
Oh! Sweet is the sleep of the sleeper, 
That rests in the name of the Lord. 


He slumbers at length with his fathers, 
Secure from the tempests of time ; 

For the storm that on earth often gathers 
Is unknown in the heavenly clime. 


They have placed the cold earth on his ashes, 
They have given him up to the tomb, 

But the light of his virtues still flashes, 
The pathway of Truth to illume. 


He is dead, but his memory still liveth ; 
He is gone; his example is here, 

And the lustre and fragrance it giveth 
Shall linger for many a year. 


For “THE Frienp.” 
Some Reminiscences of a Good Man—Ebenezer 
Worth.* 

The late Eli K. Price, one of Philadelphia’s 
eminent conscientious, and successful lawyers, 
in a letter to the writer about the time of the 
death of Ebenezer Worth, thus depicts his 
character: ‘‘l was made acquainted with his 
character from his labors in behalf of the In- 
dians, and from living within the atmosphere 
of his life for several summers. He appeared 
to me like Abraham, as a prince among men, 
who humbly walked with God. He seemed to 
me like one who claimed no deference, yet was 
one to receive the blessing pronounced upon 
the poor in spirit, the meek, the thirster 
after righteousness, the merciful. the pure in 
heart, and the peace-maker. Eli K. Price 
boarded at a farm house a few miles distant 
from the residence of E. W. 

It has been said ‘‘The hour of death is an 
honest hour,’’ and so it is, or at least should 
be so. In the case of this dear Friend it was 
eminently so. The day previous to his depart- 
ure it was the writer’s privilege to sit by his 
couch for some time. On entering the cham- 
ber and approaching him, he expressed his 
satisfaction with my coming and then subsided 
into a silence which was too impressive to be 
broken by ordinary conversation. 

Whilst thus sitting in silence and gazing 
upon his redeemed countenance the thought 
passed distinctly through my mind, ‘‘why had 
I never before observed that Ebenezer Worth 
‘was such a handsome man’’’—little thinking 
that celestial joys were already setting their 
seal npon his features, which undoubtedly they 
were, for he quietly passed away soon after. 

Perhaps already realizing the truth of the 
Scripture declaration ‘‘that eye has not seen 
hor ear heard nor have entered into the heart 
of man the things that God has prepared for 
them that love Him.”’ 

After some time spent under this precious 
covering he said, ‘‘ William, I now believe my 
trials have been my greatest blessings,’’ and 
said no more. Such a holy stillness and calm- 
ness seemed to pervade the chamber as to 
breclude the formality of bidding him fare- 
Well, and a silent withdrawal seemed most ap- 
propriate. 

“‘The chamber where the good man meets 


*The present portion of these “Reminiscences” having 
dropped out of its right place last week in the manuscript 
belongs on page 125, first column, and following the 
third paragraph. 


THE FRIEND. 


his fate is privileged beyond the common walk 
of life,’’ and such it was felt to be on this 
occasion. 

A little time before his departure he said to 
his brother, John, ‘‘When the breath leaves 
the body | wish the limbs to be straigthened 


! out, the mouth closed and thus everything in 


and about the house and farm kept as near si- 
lent as possible for one hour!’’ This request, 
I believe, was complied with. 

Not long after his decease the following ap- 
peared in THE FRIEND, which it is thought 
might appropriately conclude these ‘‘ Reminis- 
cences of a Good Man.’’ 








For “ Tue Frignp.” 


Some Reminiscenses of a Few Departed Worthy 
Members of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
Joseph Scattergood, Sr., John Carter, and 

Ebenezer Worth all died in the Sixth Month, 

1877—all worthily in the stations of elders. 

The two former conducted successfully for 

nearly forty years a considerable business in 

the manufacture of chemicals, etc. When 

J. S., who was very ill at the time, was in- 

formed of the death of his old partner he 

briefly remarked ‘‘he was a just man.”’ 

With Ebenezer Worth he was for a number 
of years closely associated in the care of the 
Indians at Tunesassa as well as in the enjoy- 
ment of an intimate social friendship which, 
continued unbroken till the end of life. 

Joseph Scattergood, Sr., was in many re- 
spects a remarkable man. The following re- 
ference to him is made by John 8S. Stokes in 
his diary under date of Sixth Month 13th, 1877. 

**Attended the funeral of our beloved friend 
Jos. Scattergood. It was a solemn favored 
season; several testimonies were borne to his 
consistent and useful life in his day and gen- 
eration. He was in the station of an elder and 
beloved for his integrity and uprightness in 
the ever blessed Truth as it is in Jesus.’’ 

He was a grandson of Thomas Scattergond, 
the minister who went to England on a religious 
visit in 1794, and died in 1814. He was one 
of that band of firm defenders of the Truth 
whose faithfulness and firmness withstood the 
efforts that were made to open the way for 
the spread in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 
doctrines, the tendency of which was to lower 
the standard which had been raised by our fore- 
fathers in the Truth. 

He succeeded Joel Evans as clerk of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting in 1865, and was re- 
appointed to that service year after year, until 
1877, when his health had so far failed that 
he was unable to be present. He filled several 
important positions in the Church, and was 
generally esteemed even by those who ditfered 
from him in sentiment. 

He died at his son William’s, in West Chester, 
and was buried in Friends’ burying ground at 
that place. Our beloved Friend, John Carter 
of the same Monthly Meeting, was buried just 
one week before. That Joseph Scattergood 
was persistent and unflinching in the perfor- 
mance of what he believed to be his duty the 
following incident will show. He related it 
to the writer soon after its occurrence and it 
is now transcribed after several years as nearly 
as can be recalled by memory. 

A bill had been passed by both Houses during 
the last days of the session of Congress in 
1873, which if carried into effect, would prob- 
ably have resulted in the loss to the Seneca 
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Indians of fully one-half of their Allegheny 
Reservation in the State of New York. 

A letter from him to his friend Ebenezer 
Worth may be a suitable introduction to the 
narrative. 

TuirpD Montu 4th, (Third day) 1873. 

Dear Friend E. Worth:—I1 have just re- 
turned from Washington whither I went last 
night at 11 o’clock with T. Wistar, appointed 
by the Special Meeting of the Indian Committee 
held yesterday morning. We took with us a 
short statement of our objections to the bill 
which had passed both houses, and which the 
President had referred to the Secretary of the 
Interior for hisopinion. I shall have to leave 
until I see thee, a particular account of both 
the bill and statement as well as of our visit. 
I may say in short that we were treated with 
marked respect, being ushered into the Presi- 
dent’s room at the Capitol in the presence of all 
the heads of the departments, also towards the 
latter part of the interview of the President 
himself. The secretary listened attentively to 
our statement also to some additional matter 
and told us frankly he could not recommend 
the President to sign the bill. He wanted us 
to see * Sessions who it seems has urged him 
to recommend the President to sign it. He 
accordingly sent for him. We read to him 
our objections to it, and commented on other 
parts very freely. He told us he had tried 
that day to get one section repealed as he did 
not like it, but failed. We told him we could 
not consent to it becoming a law which he 
wished us to do, promising that next winter 
the objectionable portions should be repealed. 
Harrison Halftown and Andrew John + came up 
with us this afternoon and seemed grateful for 
the attention we had given to the business and 
well they might, for the design seemed to me 
to be on the part of the managers of the bill 
to pass it without giving notice to any one 
interested and then quietly send it to the 
President for his signature. We had the oppor- 
tunity of impressing on Harrison and Andrew 
the absolute necessity of their agreeing to 
divide their land if they do not want it taken 
away from them. They seemed to be at last 
convinced that it will be dangerous much longer 
to delay it. 

I have written in great haste supposing from 
what | wrote on First day thou would like to 
know the result of our visit. We have cause 
to be thankful to the Giver of all good inasmuch 
as He opened the way so fully for us. 

Hoping thou wilt soon be able to come to 
the city. Iam thy affectionate friend, 

JOSEPH SCATTERGOOD. 

J. S. mentioned to the writer that on their 
arrival in Washington they sought lodgings and 
in the morning on calling at the residence of 
the Secretary of the Interior, Columbus Delano, 
who had the oversight of the Indian Depart- 
ment were informed that he had gone to the 
Capitol to meet the President and his cabinet. 

It was on the morning of the day on which 
President Grant was for the second time to 
be inagurated President of the United States. 
He had repaired to the Capitol to meet his 
cabinet and sign such bills as they approved. 


*Walter L. Sessions was the member of the House of 
Representatives from the district in New York State in 
which the Allegheny Reservation is situated. 

Harrison Halftown and Andrew John two prominent 
Indians who had come on to Washington to endeavor to 
defeat the bill. 
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On arriving at the Capitol the Friends were 
directed to an upper room where the President 
and his Cabinet were in session. They applied 
for admission and were accosted by the door- 
keeper by the inquiry ‘‘are you Mr. Scatter- 
good from Philadelphia.’’ On being replied to 
in the affirmative the door-keeper said, ‘‘I had 
orders from Mr. Delano to admit you.”’ 

On entering the room they found the Presi- 
dent and his Cabinet engaged as expected. 

Thomas Wistar became apprehensive they 
were intruding on the privacy of the President 
and his Cabinet, thought he could not remain 
and withdrew. 

Joseph Scattergood said he had come there 
to protect the rights of the Indians and felt 
it proper to remain. 

He did so, and on Secretary Delano coming 
to him to learn definitely Friends’ objections 
to the bill as passed by Congress they were 
given to him (we may readily believe) as clearly 
and concisely as the circumstances would admit 
of. When communicated to President Grant 
by his’ Secretary they were sufficient to cause 
him to withhold his signature. 

The bill failed to become a law and the poor 
Indians were protected in their rights which 
they continue to enjoy to the present day. 

That Joseph Scattergood returned home 
with the reward of peace in his heart for the 
faithful performance of apprehended duty we 
may readily believe. 

The timely aid which Friends had thus been 
able to render to the Seneca Indians was ap- 
preciated by them. A resolution of their Council 
passed soon afterwards expressed their ‘‘heart- 
felt thanks’’ to the Committee of Friends for 
their opportune assistance in the matter. 


The Humming Bird. 
In St. Nicholas for Tenth Month, Henry Hales 
writes of the ruby-throated humming-bird. 
The humming-bird builds on the upper side 
of a branch, a branch generally about the size 


of the nest. The nest is beautifully felted 
with fine white vegetable down and studded on 
the outside with fine lichens and minute specks 
of bark like the branch itself. 

They do not seem to retire to secluded 
places to build; they are as eccentric in their 
choice of a nesting-place as in their nature 
and habits. Some suppose their nests are 
near the gardens or vines they visit; but that 
is not often the case. A few magic vibrations 
of the wings, and they are far away in a few 
seconds. 

The last nest | found was on the outer end 
of a branch of silver poplar that hung over a 
public road; every carriage-top that passed 
under it was within a few feet of the nest— 
the last place in the world where I should have 
expected to find such a nest. I should not 
have seen it except that I was accidently look- 
ing up into the tree, and I saw, protruding 
over the side of the nest, the long fine bill that 
happened just then to stir. The nest might 
have been passed hundreds of times and been 
taken for a small knot unless thus betrayed. 

These birds lay but two eggs—tiny white 
morsels. The young birds when first hatched 
are curious little things, and feed by inserting 
their bills in the mouths and throats of 
their parents. As the food of the parents is 
composed of nectar and fine insects, it is 
easily made ready for the little ones. 


A Room of Marvels at the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. 

“*Wonder is the beginning of science, ’ says’ 
Secretary Langley, of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, at the National Capital. So he has 
arranged a children’s room, where many ex- 
hibits are made, intended to please and in- 
struct the youth who may have the good for- 
tune to go to Washington with their parenis 
or friends. 

In trying to interest the children Secretary 
Langley has assembled as many striking nat- 
ural curiosities as possible. The stuffed birds 
are rare curiosities in feathers, gathered from 
all parts of the world; the insects are either 
giants in size, brilliant in their color or extra- 
ordinary in other ways; and the whole of a 
large case is devoted to marine shells of 
strange and beautiful sorts, such as children 
love. 

Another case bears the legend, ‘‘How Crea- 
tures Hide,’’ and illustrates some of the me- 
thods by which birds and other wild animals 
conceal themselves instinctively from their 
enemies. 

The young and the eggs of the nighthawk 
are shown on the ground, among a lot of chips 
and dirt, but resembling their surroundings so 
closely in color as to be hardly distinguishable 
by the unaided eye. In the same way the 
wood peewee sitting over its nest upon a branch 
is quite concealed, the nest itself closely 
counterfeiting a knot of the tree. The nest 
of the calliope humming-bird imitates similarly 
a pine cone, and is all but invisible. 

The young and eggs of the tern look so much 
like pebbles and sand on which they are laid 
that they are only detected on close scrutiny. 
But the gnat-catcher may be said to exhibit 
more ingenuity in this line than any other 
bird, inasmuch as it disguises its nest by cover- 
ing it all over with lichens. Concealed in this 
painstaking way. the nest. resting upon a lichen- 
covered tree branch, is liable to escape the eyes 
even of the most expert collector. 

That insects defend themselves against their 
enemies by similar ‘‘protective mimicry’’ is 
sufficiently well known. Another glass case 
in the Children’s Room shows a number of such 
imitators, the most striking of which are the 
‘‘walking leaves” of Java, which are relatives 
of the katydids. 

The ‘‘walking leaves’’ are wonderfully like 
green leaves, but are not more remarkable than 
a kind of tropical butterfly, which counterfeits 
a leaf when its wings are closed. The very 
manner of flight of some of the leaf-mimics 
resembles that of a falling leaf, so as to lend 
additional deception. But most interesting 
of all frauds in this line, perhaps, are the 
‘‘walking-sticks, ’’resembling exactly the twigs 
of the trees they dwell upon, even the knots 
and the appearance of the bark being copied. 

The largest diamond ever found is shown, 
and the biggest gold nugget. Of course, the 
former is merely a reproduction in cut glass, 
while the latter is a plaster cast gilded. 

The diamond is the famuus ‘‘Great Mogul,’’ 
which was picked up in the year 1650, at the 
mines belonging to the Nizam of Hyderabad, 
known as the Golconda diggings. It weighed 
uncut 787 carats, and was somewhat the shape 
of half anegg. After cutting it weighed 280 
carats. The stone passed into the possession 
of Shah Jehan, then Mogul Emperor of Hindoo- 


stan, and is supposed to have been stolen at 
the sack of Delhi by the Persians, who broke 
it up into two or more stones to conceal itg 
identity. The Koh-i-noor, now the prope 
of the British crown, is probably one of the 
fragments. 

The nugget exhibited is the ‘‘ Welcome,” 
found at Ballarat, in Australia. It weighs 
2218 ounces, and the original was worth some- 
what over $41,000. 

In the mineral case are samples of ‘‘ mineral 
cord,’’ ‘‘mineral wool’’ and ‘‘mineral cloth” 
—all of them made out of asbestos, which ig 
a kind of fibrous rock related to hornblende. 
Then there is a big lump of ‘‘natural glass,” 
a voleanic product. The Indians, in parts of 
the country where it could be obtained, used 
it to make knives and other implements out of 
this glass. 

Equally curious in its way is flexible sand- 
stone, which, though it is of solid rock, will 
bend likea pine board. Finally, there is fossil 
wood from the petrified forest of Arizona—a 
piece of a tree literally transformed into agate 
—and a large piece of iron fallen from the 
sky 

Speaking of asbestos, it is worth mentioning 
that towels are being made of it now-a-days. 
They are very economical, for when they are 
dirty it is only necessary to throw them into 
the fire, and, on being withdrawn from the 
flames a few minutes later, they are as good 
as new and quite clean. The material is also 
used for paper stock, for fireproof paints for 
stage scenery, and for gloves for handling red- 
hot iron. 

Among other oddities are various queer sorts 
of sponges. One of them, from the West Indies, 
takes the shape of a huge vase, and is called 
‘‘Neptune’s Cup.’’ Another is a beautiful 
thing from the Philippines, known as ‘‘ Venus 
Flower Basket.’’ From Japan come some other 
exquisite and rare sponges, one species being 
so lovely and intricate of design—it is a ‘glass 
sponge’’—that specimens of it, occasionally 
seen in Europe, were until recently supposed 
to be works of art. 

A specimen of interest to grown people 
as well as children is a stuffed‘‘ barnacle goose” 
—a bird that was formerly supposed to grow 
on trees. The myth regarding it is one of the 
oddest on record, and has been exploded only 
very recently. Many people in Europe used 
to eat in Lent the flesh of the barnacle goose, 
on the plea that the animal was not meat in 
a proper sense but fish, being born of the water. 
The notion was that certain trees growing close 
to the sea produced fruit in shape like apples, 
each containing the embryo of a goose, which, 
when the fruit was ripe fell into the water 
and flew away. 

How the story started nobody knows, but, 
together with the goose, some of the barna- 
cles from which it was supposed to be derived, 
are exhibited. 

No less curious is the ancient belief re 
garding the Scythian Lamb, on which many 
travelers’ tales have been based. Though be- 
lieved to be an animal it was considered also 
in part of the nature of a plant, springing 
from the seed, and was said to feed on the 
surrounding herbage, turning on its root until 
it had eaten every thing within reach, when 
it perished of starvation. 

In reality the so-called ‘‘lamb’’ is the root- 
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stock of aplant. It is covered with soft brown 
hair, and counterfeits an animal remarkable 
in form and general appearance. It is a rare 
curiosity, and it was only by a lucky accident 
that the Smithsonian Institution secured one. 

One of the most attractive exhibits in the 
Children’s Room is the so-called ‘‘play-room’’ 
of a pair of bower birds. The little creatures 
collect all sorts of bright objects, such as 
pretty shells, evidently having an eye for 
decoration. There isa group of the largest 
and smallest birds of prey, from the eagle to 
the little sparrow hawk, and from the great 
barn ow! to the tiny elf owl. Among the 
curious birds are the huge-billed toucan of 
South America; the bell-bird of tropical 
America, which does not sing. but utters notes 
like a bell; the anteryx of New Zealand, which 
has no wings at all; the birds of paradise 
from New Guinea; the Carolina paroquets, 
which hang like bats head downward when 
they go to sleep; and various species of hum- 
ming-birds, brilliant with metallic hues. 

The eggs of the hen, the ostrich and the 
huge extinct Moa of New Zealand, are placed 
side by side for the sake of contrast, the egg 
of the last named fowl being as large as six 
ostrich eggs. 

A bird’s nest built in a human skull is a 
rather grim curiosity. There is also a chimney 
swallow’s nest inside of a chimney, a section 
of which has been preserved with nest and all 
intact; and another interesting nest is that of 
the eider duck, composed of feathers plucked 
from the breast of the parent. 

Last among the birds appears the great alba- 
tross, to which so much romantic interest 
attaches. And in the collection of eggs is 
one of the extinct Great Auk, which is worth 
alot of money. The last three eggs of the 
Great Auk offered for sale brought respec- 
tively $825, $1,500, $1.678.— Presbyterian. 





ABOUT THE REVISED BIBLE.-—The authorized 
version of the Bible was ‘‘set forth” in the 
year 1611. The work of the revisers began 
in 1870. The revised New Testament was 
published in May, 1881; the Revised Old Tes- 
tament in May, 1885. The British revisers 
began work in June, 1870; but the American 
committee did not get to work till October, 
1872. The British New Testament revisers 
held 407 meetings, while the Old Testament 
committee held 792 sessions of six hours each. 
The whole number of revisers was 101; the 
English company numered 67; of whom 37 la- 
bored on the Old and 30 on the New Testa- 
ment, and the American company 34, 19 on 
the Old and 15 on the New Testament. 

The revised Bible contains 792,444 words 
(0. T. 612,530—N. T. 179,914) of which 
721,672 words are retained from the version 
of 1611. The revisers excluded 65,508 
words, and introduced 70,772. The number 
of chapters is 1,189 (O. T. 929—N. T. 260), 
number of verses 31,058. The Old Testament 
forms 77 and 3-10 per cent. of the Revised 
Bible, and the New Testament 22 and 7-10 per 
cent. The five books of the Old Testament 


having the most words are: Psalms, 43,823; 


Jeremiah, 42,960; Ezekial, 39,603; Genesis, 
38,307; and Isaiah, 37,083. 


are: Luke, 25,654; Acts, 24,211; Matthew, 
23,407; John, 19,007; and Mark, 14,854. 
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The Upholding Power in Nature. 
“And the Spirit of God moved- on the face of the! 
waters.”—(Gen. 1. 2.) 

The doctrine of the all-pervading action of 
the Spirit of God, and the living Power under- 
lying all the energies of Nature, occupies a 
wider space in the pages of Divine revelation 
than it holds in popular Christian theology, or 
in the hymns, the teaching, and the daily 
thoughts of modern Christendom. In these 
the doctrine of the Spirit of God is, if we 
judge by the Scripture, too much restricted to 
his work in redemption and salvation, to his 
wonder-working and inspiring energy in the 
early church, and to his secret regenerating 
and sanctifying energy in the renewal of souls 
for life everlasting. And in this work of re- 
demption he is spoken of by the special ap- 
pellation of the Holy Ghost, even by the re- 
visers of the early version; although there 
seems to be not the slightest reason for the 
retention of that equivocal old English word, 
full of unfortunate associations, than there 
would be in so translating the same word as 
it occurs in our Lord’s discourse at the well 
of Jacob—‘‘God is a Spirit, and those who 
worship Him must worship Him in spirit and 
in truth’’—where the insertion of this ancient 
Saxon word for spirit would create a painful 
shock by its irreverence. All these redeem- 
ing and sanctifying operations of the Spirit 
of God in the soul of man have been treated 
with great fullness in our own language, in 
scores of valuable writings. In few of these 
works, however, appears any representation of 
the Scripture doctrine of the Spirit of God, as 
working in nature as the direct agent of the 
eternal will in the creation and everlasting 
government of the physical and intellectual 
universe. And it is this rather frequent omis- 
sion to which with unequal powers, | am ven- 
turing to draw earnest attention. 

Our subject is the Biblical doctrine of the 
perpetual working of the Spirit of God in 
physical nature, in the inorganic and organic 
worlds around us, a truth much lost sight of 
even by Christian philosophers to the serious 
damage of science itself, of art, and of the 
Christian enjoyment of the creation; a truth 
unhappily wholly forgotten or denied by a vast 
number of physical science men in Europe, 
who are thereby tossed about in ‘‘sunless gulfs 
of doubt,” or tempted to lose themselves in 
the quagmires of atheism. 

The very first verses of the Pentateuch set 
forth the truth which I desire to bring into 
prominence, that ‘‘the Spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters,’’ and was the im- 
mediate agent when Omnipotence set its hand 
to the last of its many direct acts of specific 
creation on this ancient globe. The sacred 
writings from first to last proceed upon the 
theory that the material universe—so full of 
blind contending forces, yet so full of the signs 
of an arithmetical and measuring intelligence 
in every department, so full of order, of beauty, 
of utility—cannot be fully explained by self- 
originating or self-developing powers, or by 
any agency which is short of one which is spiri- 
tual, eternal and divine. The whole series of 
these sacred records proceeds upon the suppos- 
ition that nature is endowed undoubtedly with 
certain limited automatic energies—this is the 
very word used by Mark (iv: 28) in reporting 
Christ’s parable of the Seed and the Sickle— 


TT 


| **The earth bringeth forth fruit, automatee of 


herself,’’ but the ultimate controlling power 
is from une end to the other of the sacred Scrip- 
tures, asserted to be divine, eternal, and om- 
nipresent. ‘‘By his Spirit he hath garnished 
the heavens; his hand hath formed the crcoked 
serpent’’— probably the vast arch of the gal- 
axy. It is God who is declared to govern the 
evolution of all living things on earth. Matter, 
in all its interwoven and ethereal forms, is 
treated of but as the vesture of an eternal will: 
**Thou coverest Thyself with light as with a 
yarment’’ in all its organic forms is regarded 
as but the veil of a mind unseen; and the loftiest 
created spirits are represented as crying 
Holy, Holy, Holy, is the Lord of Hosts; the 
whole earth is full of his glory.”’ 

And it is alleged, further, that the ‘‘animal 
man comprehendeth not the things of the Spirit 
of God,’’ either in nature or in Providence, 
while ‘‘the spiritual man discerneth all things,” 
so that he alone rightly understands the visible, 
who vhrough the quickening of his own spirit, 
traces its roots and springs to the all-per- 
vading intelligent agency of Him, who ‘‘work- 
eth all in all.’’ ‘‘In Him we live, and move 
and exist,’’ said St. Paul to the Athenian 
Areopagus; just as earlier the Psalmist of the 
Captivity has sung, ‘‘If I ascend up into heaven 
thou art there! If I make my bed in sheol, (in 
the deep dark underworld of shadows) behold 
thou art there!’ No man of mere physical 
science can understand the deepest realities 
of nature born from an eternal cause. 

Now, throughout the sacred Scriptures the 
renewal of life in its generations is attributed 
to this Divine energy informing the forces of 
nature. ‘Thou sendest forth thy Spirit, they 
are created, and thou renewest the face of the 
earth.’’ So that all that the sweetest poetry 
or loftiest science has expressed of delight in 
the material system ought to be translated into 
the language of adoration for Him ‘‘in whom 
the creation lives and moves.’”’ It is thus, 
also, the Son of God himself, who had a poet’s 
eye, speaks of the world of flowers as ‘‘clothed’’ 
with more than the glory of Solomon by the 
Divine Artist. The soft bluesky, the infinite 
azure, is his; the gulden sunrise and the daily 
miracle of beauty in the sunset of the western 
sky, are the works of the same Eternal Painter. 
The dear birds, whom we love the more we know 
them, all belong to Him, and ‘‘not one of them 
is forgotten” before Him who frames their 
miraculuus powers of flight provides their 
food, governs their mysterious migrations, and 
inspires their song. 

It is this Eternal Spirit who is beneath all 
that world of wonders which modern astron- 
omy, geology, physiology, botany, animal me- 
chanics, chemistry and art unfold to us in our 
own day, until we now at last stand almost 
breathless with admiration, the more we know, 
in the midst of such a universe of fearful won- 
ders and of splendor and intellectual delight. 
One Eternal Spirit pervades the whole creation 
—the ‘‘wheels are full of eyes’’; the living 
creatures are full of eyes also, and those eyes 
represent the eyes of the all-seeing, all-uphold- 
ing all-directing intellect and will of God. The 
whole earth is full of his glory.— Edward 

| White, Merchant’s Lecture. 





“THERE can be no Christian meeting with- 
out Christ in the midst.’’ 
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. . >. For“ THe Frienp.” 
Self-Discipline. 

The method of maintaining discipline in the 
State prison at Folsom, California, is declared 
to be very successful. 

There are no dungeons or dark cells and 
none of the old modes of punishment are recog- 
nized in this Institution. 

When a new prisoner is received he is in- 
formed that they have three different bills of 
fare in the prison and that it is optional with 
each man as to how well he lives. If he is 
industrious, orderly, well-behaved and in all 
things conforms strictly to the rules of the 
prison, he is served with excellent food, nicely 
cooked. He can have chops, steaks, eggs, 
tea, coffee, milk and white bread; if he is only 
fairly well-behaved, and does not do his allotted 
task properly, is inclined to growl and grumble 
at the regulations of the institution, he is 
given ordinary prison fare, mush and molasses, 
soup and corn bread; and if he is ugly and in- 
subordinate, he is permitted to feast on un- 
limited quantities of cold water and a rather 
small allowance of bread. 

There is said to be an intense rivalry among 
the convicts to enter the first class, and, once 
there, it is very seldom that one of them has 
to be sent back to a lower class. 


that is lost in the world. We lose happiness 
because we often scorn calm, quiet pleasure, 
and seek only those that excite; or, we make 
the mistake of thinking that happiness lies 
only in big, sensational events, instead of in 
small, trifling events of daily life; or, we seek 
for it in the future, rather than in the pres- 
ent, which is like a man looking for his hat 
when it is all the time upon his head.—The 
Dinner Pail. 

But the most extravagant and criminal 
waste of all is our shunning the communion of 
Him to whom ‘‘we live, and move, and have 
our being,’’ and failing to acknowledge ‘‘In 
thy presence is fullness of joy; at thy right 
hand are pleasures forevermore.’’ 

“KEEPING ONE’S TEMPER.’’ We speak of a 
person having a great temper, as if it were a 
weakness, and then point out one who keeps 
his temper, as a wise man. Why keep that 
which is undesirable? 

In this sense, keeping means controlling. 
There is all the difference betweeen a con- 
trolled and uncontrolled temper as there is 
between a horse that has been trained to bit 
and bridle, and one which is wild. 

Now horses are not all born with the same 
degree of spirit. Some are easily broken in, 
while others need the most careful training in 
order to be manageable at all. The same 
thing is true with people.. Some are naturally 
mild, others quick and hasty, and still others 
dogged and obstinate. 

Yet we need not be discouraged. Any tem- 
per may be trained, and often the worst can 
be turned into the best. The spirited colt makes 
the finest horse. It is possible, if you begin 
early enough, to change a bulky animal into 
a steady, faithful roadster. 

A high temper under good control usually 
goes with a strong character. Such a person 
is quick, full of life and energy. He can do 
what is impossible to the slower, milder man. 

It all depends on the ‘‘keeping.”” A temper 
controlled is one’s slave, uncontrolled is one’s 
master. Which would you rather be, master 
or slave? 

What you keep is your own, to be used as 
you wish. A man keeps a cow that he may 
have her milk; a servant to do his work; a 


proxy, many now have confessed to their habit of 
leaning on the pastor to do for them those offices 
of a mutual pastorship which Paul commends in 
the words, “all the members having the same care 
one for the other.” The speaker could propose to 
our members here no better testimony against and 
antidote to the pastorate heresy, than to be exer- 
cised ourselves in a more earnest spiritual life. 

In a similar company in Baltimore, as appears by 
the Interchange, he laid special stress upon the im- 
portance of maintaining the idea of worship and of 
a free ministry. He believed that the solution lay 
in no one method of work, but in individual faith- 
fulness and self sacrifice. “The system of ar- 
ranging to supply congregations with stated min- 
isters, so far from being a solution of the difficulty, 
resulted in fresh difficulties, and tended to destroy 
the idea of worship, and change it into the thought 
that attendance upon meetings is for the purpose 
of being instructed or entertained.” He quoted 
one known as Dr. Horton, an eminent Congrega- 
tionalist minister of London, in which he had said 
how the idea of worship had been almost lost in 
the churches generally, and appealed to Friends to 
prove that their position as correct in practice as 
he admitted it to be in theory, for, said he, this is 
what the churches need for the development of a 
strong Christian character. 

A few months since we received word from a 
correspondent residing in England to the effect 
that he had written at length for the Philadelphia 
FRIEND in response to Edward Grubb’s statement 
given in his description of the Society in England, 
(partly quoted in our columns) that there was no 
hired ministry in the Society there. He thought 
the matter was left in that pamphlet “in a way 
not fair to outsiders.” By this we are to infer 
that there are instances of a paid ministry under 
the name of Friends in England. But our corres- 
pondent’s manuscript on that subject has not yet 
reached us. 
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Items Concerning the Society. 


A correspondent writes: “I see that Whittier's 
line, ‘and on the old meeting-house stick up a 
spire,’ has a fulfilment in England also, as shown 
by the cut ina recent London Friend. Alas!” 


The holding of the afternoon meetings for wor- 
ship in Westtown School at three o’clock in the 
summer half of the year and at four o'clock in the 
winter half has been attended with uncertainty 
and confusion at times on the part of intending 
visitors. The recent decision now in operation to 
begin meeting at half-past three on First-day 
afternoons throughout the school year is likely to 
obviate the difficulty. The same change to 3.30 
has been made some time since for the afternoon 
meetings held at Orange street meeting-house, 
Philadelphia. 


We are now definitely informed that a united 
Peace Conference representing all bearing the 
name of Friends in this country is arranged for, 
and to be held in Philadelphia, three sessions daily, 
on the 12th, 13th and 14th of Twelfth Month. For 
two of the days Witherspoon Hall has been en- 





Notes from Others. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE SANDWICH.—How many per- 
sons who daily eat sandwiches are aware that it is 
to an ancestor of the Earl of Sandwich that that 
popular form of food owes its name? The stor 
runs that the earl in question was very fond Of 
playing cards, and in order to prevent having to 
stop to eat he used to have a slice of meat put be- 
tween two slices of bread and eat these as he 
played. This got to be called a “sandwich.” 





The Japanese Christians, perplexed with fifteen or 
twenty different denominational missionary head- 
quarters on the public square in a single city, got 


garden that he may eat the vegetables. 

You are ‘‘keeping” your temper when you 
use it to benefit yourself—when it brings you 
pleasure and happiness. It can make you high- 
spirited and gay, but when it disturbs other 
people, it is like an animal that escapes from 
your pasture, and destroys your neighbor’s 
garden. 

When your face grows red, and your lips 
tremble, and you say words you would gladly 
take back after they are spoken, then it is 
that your temper is keeping you, and making 
you do as it pleases. 

When you answer a cross, hateful remark 

gently, or receive a blow without striking back, 
or smile when it is far easier to frown, then 
It is that you are keeping your temper, making 
of it an obedient, helpful servant. 
_ Anexhibition of trained unimals is interest- 
ing, because it shows what wonderful power 
man has over brutes. An exhibition of a trained 
temper is more wonderful, as it shows what a 
bower man has over his lower self—The Pil- 
grim Visitor. 





gaged, and on one day the Conference is expected 
to meet in a Friends’ meeting-house. 


THE PASTORATE MOVEMENT.—In a recent Monthly 
Meeting in Philadelphia a member of a Western 
Yearly Meeting with certificate as minister testi- 
fied that the operation of the pastorate system 
among his fellow-members had been disappointing, 
not having turned out to be as many of them had 
hoped it would. He regarded as commendable the 
care which we were exercising pursuant to our 
rule of discipline, namely, that of seeing that no 
members were admitted among us by certificate or 
otherwise who were approvers of paid or stated 
ministry. 

As we are informed by an auditor that John 
Wilhelm Rowntree of England, in a special gather- 
ing of members at Haverford a few days after, 
reported the results of his examination of the pas- 
torate system in the West as confirmatory of the 
above statement. It is remembered that J. Bevan 
Braithwaite, from the same county, while in the 


West during the early beginnings of the pastorate 


experiment, expressed his belief that the tendency 


of the system would be to “ Babyism.” Besides a 
creeping on among the meetings of a worship by 





together and sent a message to America begging 


the good people here not to send them any more 


kinds of religion. 


I have not forgotten that Dr. Upham used to say 
to us at Drew [Theological Seminary] that many 
of the people in the pews would be looking up at 
us from week to week with this unspoken question 
in your hearts, ‘Man, have you seen God this 
week?’ "— W. Mae Mullen. 





More than 20,000,000,000 of checks are used 
annually in the United States, and of this amount 
something like 18,000 are “ raised,” the loss falling 
on the drawer, for the drawer of the check is 
chargeable with the amount paid on it, provided 
his signature is genuine, no matter for what amount 
he has previously filled it in. 

The English language is annually increased by 
the addition of about one hundred new words. 


A celebrated actress who is about to come to 
America on what she declares to be her last tour 
is thus quoted in a German paper: “I want to be 
free from the slavery of the theatre, free from all 
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its associations. The majority of the actors and 
actresses whose acquaintance I have made are 
despicable. When I am once free from this life I 
shall never go back to it. I say this, I, whom the 
world has called the greatest actress of the cen- 
tury.” 


The need for such a talk as that of Justice 
Brewer’s Yale College address is imperative. So 
much emphasis has been lately laid on the material 
progress of the country and on the importance of 
knowledge of the most advanced business methods 
that there has been danger of overlooking the need 
of spiritual and intellectual development. It is 
time that educated men were calling attention to 
the fact that “a man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things that he possesseth.” But 
it is necessary that some higher standard than that 
of mere material success should appeal to him.— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 

Higher criticism, in its destructive form, has 
sent its results down among the masses, and is one 
of the causes of the loss of faith. While no per- 
manent injury will come to the Bible from the 
most searching criticism, yet many half-informed 
persons will suffer loss from this source, as they 
have neither taste nor opportunity to investigate 
the facts involved. The destructive phase of this 
system of thought has already been answered to 
the satisfaction of scholars, but it will take time 
for these answers to reach and influence the minds 
which have been most injured by skeptical views 
of the Bible.—J/. S. Mills. 

There is to be a revival this winter of the “lec- 
ture habit,” which was at its height fifty years 
ago. At least, so says the St. Paul Despatch, nam- 
ing Burton, Zeublin, Van Dyke, Burdette, Riis, 
Chapman, Elbert Hubbard and Addams among 
the list of lecturers. But the Despatch thinks that 
the “habit” of attending lectures nowadays is 
due, not, as it was when Wendell Phillips, Garri- 
son, Emerson, Lowell and Holmes lectured, to a 
desire to learn, but largely to gain the inspira- 
tion to learn for oneself. “‘ Therein lies the dif- 
ference between the lecturer of fifty years ago 
and the one of to-day. The former brought his 
audience cold facts. The latter brings them warm 
inspiration. It is a difference of temperament. 
To-day a lecturer must have as much temperament 
as an actor. What he says is almost a minor 
matter. The lecture is not the thing, but the lec- 
turer.” 

ee ee 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—The rural free delivery of mails has 
proved so satisfactory and self-supporting that thirteen 
hundred new routes have been established in the past four 
months. 

The cereals (wheat, corn, oats, rye and barley) raised 
in the United States during the past five years represent 
a value to the farmer of $6,250,000,000, or an increase 
of nearly $1,000,000,000 over the preceding five years. 

On the 29th ult., three Friends bearing an address from 
the Meeting for Sufferings in Philadelphia to President 
Roosevelt, had an interview with him at the White House. 
A dispatch from Washington says: The President was 
very much moved by the presentation of the address, and 
read it aloud, while the delegation stood in front of him. 
After concluding the reading, the President expressed 
deep appreciation of the kind wishes of the Society, and 
assured the delegation that he would earnestly strive to 
so direct the office that had come to him as to deserve 
the commendations of every class of citizens. 

The total number of Indians in the United States at 
the last census was 237,196, compared with 248,253 in 
1890. The loss has been general, except in the South 
Atlantic States, where the Croatans of South Carolina, 
counted as whites in 1890, were classified as Indians in 
1900. 

A dispatch from Washington, says : Thirty-five thousand 
effective men will comprise the force which will maintain 
American sovereignty over the Philippine Islands. 

A dispatch from Gloucester, Mass., says : The fishing 
season of 1900-1901 is now practically over. Sixty-two 
men killed or drowned and nine vessels lost comprise the 


casualties. The year’s losses are heavier than last year’s, 
which was the smallest in twenty-three years. The six- 
ty-two men left seventeen widows and thirty-five children. 
The nine vessels lost had a registered tonnage of 617 
tons, valued at $67,000. 

A company has been started to manufacture the Elec- 
trograph, which is a practical machine for transmitting 
pictures, maps, designs and drawings by telegraph. 

A conflict between blacks and whites, near Balltown, 
La., has lately occurred, in which thirty persons are said 
to have been killed. The Governors of Louisiana and 
Mississippi have sent troops to the scene of the disturb- 
ance. 

Professor L. E. McGinnes, Superintendent of the schools 
of Steelton, lately addressed the Dauphin County Teach- 
ers’ Institute on “The Benefits of Good Books and the 
Baleful Influence of the Other Kind of Literature.” He 
referred to an interview with Henry Rowe and Watson 
Keiper, convicted of killing Banker Ryan at Halifax. He 
said they blamed their fate upon the reading of cheap 
literature, and asked that he instruct the pupils under 
him to refrain from the use of trashy books. 

The Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo, which closed 
on the 2nd inst., is said to have been a heavy loss to the 
projectors of it. The deficiency is estimated to be about 
$4,000,000. 

There have been brought about four thousand one hun- 
dred reindeer to Alaska, and the herds are reported to be 
thriving and increasing. They are valued for food as 
well as for their ability to draw heavy loads over the snow. 

General Miles has stated in an official report to the War 
Department his conclusion that the abolition of the sale 
of intoxicating liquors in the army canteen has been ben- 
eficial. 

Leon Czolgosz, the assassin of President McKinley, was 
executed by electricity in the prison at Auburn, New 
York, on the 29th ult. He expressed no regret for his 
crime. 

Petroleum has been discovered in Honesdale, Wayne 
County, Pa. 

The annual report of Commissioner Hermann, of the 
General Land Office, says that 15,562,796 acres of public 
land were disposed of during the last fiscal year, an in- 
crease of 2,108,908 over the previous year, which was 
the largest year in public land sales. The net surplus 


from the entire land and forest administration is $3,158,- 
442. 

A number of Hague bankers and other wealthy men of 
Holland are making arrangements to establish a colony 


of Boers and Holland Dutch in Wyoming. A tract of 
300,000 acres has been secured in the valley of the Green 
River in Sweetwater county, Southern Wyoming. Sur- 
veys have been made for a gigantic canal and irrigation 
system, and construction is to be commenced at once. 
The prospective settlers are now being brought over to 
do the work. 

The orange and lemon shipments to the East from 
Southern California last season aggregated 22,500 cars. 
It is expected the shipments this season will not fall short 
of 26,000 cars. 

There were 415 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 57 more than the previous 
week and 39 more than the corresponding week of 1900. 
Of the foregoing, 215 were males and 200 females: 53 
died of consumption of the lungs ; 52 of inflammation of 
the lungs and surrounding membranes ; 8 of diphtheria ; 
20 of cancer ; 9 of apoplexy ; 4 of typhoid fever; 4 of 
scarlet fever, and 12 of small pox. 

CoTTon closed on a basis of 8c. per pound for mid- 
dling uplands. 

FLour.—Winter, super, $2.15 to $2.30 ; Penna. roller, 
straight, $3.15 to $3.25 ; Western winter, straight, $3.20 
to $3.30 ; spring, straight, $3.35 to $3.60. 

Gratin—No. 2 red wheat, 734 to 74c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 624 to 63c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 444c. 

BEEF CATTLE.— Best, 5 to 53c.; good, 44 to 4}c.; me- 
dium, 4} to 4c. 

SHEEP.—Choice, 3} to 34c.; good, 3 to 3}c.; common, 
14 to 2hc. 

LAMBS —3é to 5}c. 

Hocs.—Western, 84 to 9c. 

FOREIGN.—A naval demonstration has been prepared by 
France against Turkey to compel the latter to pay certain 
claims due by it. The Sultan has ordered the speedy com- 
pletion of defences at Turkish ports and at the entrance 
to the Dardanelles, the laying of mines and the mobiliza- 
tion of troops. A strong anti-French feeling prevails at 
Constantinople. 


The brigands who captured Helen Stone in Bulgaria 
have been communicated with, and Spencer Eddy, the Sec- 
retary of the American Legation at Constantinople, has 
been furnished with authority to pay over to them $65, 
000, the moment she is surrendered, but through the mis- 
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sionaries he is endeavoring to induce them to accept a 
smaller sum. 
The wife of the Chinese Minister at Washington, who 
returned a few days ago from a visit to her native 
says that small feet are no longer the fashion there, She 
said : “The very first penetrating influence of exterior 
civilization on the customs of my country has touched 
the conditions of women. The emancipation of woman 
in China means first of all the liberation of her feet, and 
this is coming. Indeed, it has already come in a measure 
for the style in feet has changed.” : 

A revolution in the method of lighting ship channels ig 
about to be adopted on the St. Lawrence. It is simply a 
lighting, or, rather marking, by electricity, as if the chan. 
nel were a wide street. A cable is to be laid in the chan- 
nel, and an electric current sent through it feeding lights 
of different colors on either side. These lights can be 
made as numerous and be placed in such positions as may 
be desired. 

The system of wireless telegraphy invented by Arling 
and Armstrong, in England, depends upon currents tra- 
versing the earth, instead of currents in the air as in the 
Marconi system. Two short iron rods are placed in the 
ground at any distance apart not exceeding twenty inches, 
The receiving and transmitting instruments are attached 
to these rods. Then messages are sent. It is claimed 
that this system can be used for telephones also. 

The countries of Continental Europe are becoming se- 
riously alarmed by the encroachments upon their trade by 
American competition. Discriminating tariffs against 
American products are urged as the remedy. 

Conflicts between the British and the Boers in South 
Africa continue. In a recent attack upon the former, 
near Bethel, in Eastern Transvaal, several British officers 
were killed or wounded, and fifty-four men were killed 
and one hundred and sixty wounded. The Boers are said 
to have lost three hundred to four hundred men. The 
British War Office has issued orders to reinforce Lord 
Kitchener with every available infantry man in England, 

The island of New Guinea is now suffering from a vis- 
itation of whooping cough. This is the first time that the 
malady has occurred there. It is well known that infee- 
tious diseases occurring among a hitherto unattacked peo- 
ple rage with the greatest virulence, and the natives are 
dying by hundreds. 

Germany furnishes about seven-eighths of the world’s 
supply of coal tar dyes, its income from this source being 
over $25,000,000 a year. 


NOTICES. 
FRIENDS’ RELIGIOUS AND MoRAL ALMANAC AND 
FBIENDS’ CARD CALENDAR FOR 1902 is now on sale at 
Friends’ Book Store, No. 304 Arch Street. Price. four 
cents each ; by mail, five cents, thirty cents per dozen, 
by mail, thirty-eight cents. The same with paper cover, 
five cents each, by mail, six cents, forty cents, per dozen, 
by mail forty-nine cents. Calendars, five cents, by mail, 
ten cents. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.—For convenience of per- 
sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents ; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
West Chester, Phone 114x. 

EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup't. 


WEsTTOWN BoaRDING ScHooL.—Applications for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard to 
instruction and discipline should be addressed to WILLIAM 
F. WICKERSHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com- 
munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 
EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


Diep, at his summer residence, Media, Pa., on the twet- 
ty-ninth of Ninth Month, 1901, THomas ELKINTON, in the 
sixty-sixth year of his age; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. Early in life he em- 
braced, from conviction, the doctrines of the religious 
Society in which he had a birthright membership, and 
being endowed with strong mental faculties, by submit- 
ting to the sanctifying operations of Divine Grace, he 
became a beloved and valuable member of the Society. A 
few years since his previous good health was somewhat 
impaired by a slight attack of paralysis. And as time 
passed along, there was apparent a mellowness and sweet- 
ness of spirit, which indicated to those with whom he was 
associated a ripening for the Heavenly Kingdom. 
illness which terminated his life was attended during the 
last few days with severe physical suffering, which was 
borne with true Christian patience and resignation. 





